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THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE WORLD ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE. 


i 


HE Economic Conference adjourned sine die on July 27th. | 
Not even its funeral orators at the final session attempted | 
to gloss over the fact that it had failed; it is the business 
of its reviewers, writing after the event, to sift the ashes for the 
few glowing embers they contain. 


Its work falls into two phases, the first wholly dominated by 
the attempt to find a currency stabilisation formula upon which 
to base almost all other work, the second overshadowed by the 
knowledge that adjournment was advisable. The first phase, in 
which the United States played a leading role, has been reviewed 
in an earlier article in this BULLETIN ;' it ended on July 3rd with 
President’s Roosevelt’s uncompromising rejection of the formula 
devised by the gold countries to meet his view, accepted by Great 
Britain on the condition that he should approve it, and recommended 
for his approval by his apostle to London, Professor Moley. ‘‘ The 
American Government at Washington,” his cable ran, “ finds that 
measures of temporary stabilisation now would be untimely.” 
There was very real disappointment among the Governments of 
the gold countries at this flat rejection of their demands ; it was 
patently obvious, however, that it had become hopeless to expect 
a compromise. 


A meeting of representatives of the central banks of the principal 
gold countries held in Paris on July 8th further crystallised the 
position. Till then the central banks had shown no tendency to 
pool their resources in the common interest of retaining the gold 
standard and had merely been concerned with defending their 
individual currencies. The communiqué issued on the goth by 
Central Bank representatives from France, Italy, Belgium, Poland, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands gave no details of the agreement 
reached, but it was understood that the ‘‘ accord complet’ to which 
it referred meant unification of policy for the defence of the gold 
standard. The convening of the Paris Conference coincided with 
the exercise of considerable pressure on the Dutch guilder, and it 
is perhaps indicative of the degree of agreement reached that the 
Bank of the Netherlands was on July 28th able to reduce its dis- 
count rate to the 34 per cent. level abandoned at the end of June. 


The second phase dates from the statement issued on July 6th 








(1) Vol. x., No. 1, July 6th, 1933. It will be remembered that the Grouping 
of countries placed the “ gold bloc” on one side, arguing that failing stabilisation 
no diminution of barriers to trade was possible, the United States on the other, 
contending that to achieve a ‘‘ temporary and probably an artificial stability in 
foreign exchange on the part of a few large countries only ’’ was, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, a ‘‘ specious fallacy,”’ and Great Britain, the Dominions 
and the countries linked to sterling in between, with Dominion influence militating 
on the United States side. 
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that the Bureau was “ firmly determined to proceed with the work 
of the Conference to the utmost possible extent.’’ The three days 
between the 3rd and 6th constitute a sort of interregnum, during 
which the Bureau met in camera, profound gloom prevailed in the 
passages, and feeling ran high in the press of most countries on the 
“ bewildering,” the “ inconsistent’ and the “ jigsaw-puzzle” 
policy pursued by President Roosevelt. Meantime the United 
States delegation hung on the Atlantic telephone in their efforts 
to avoid being saddled with the responsibility for breaking up the 
Conference, while the gold countries found time to reflect that a 
sudden collapse of the discussions would undoubtedly have its 
psychological effect on the speculative interests in the money 
markets. Hence the Bureau decision already quoted; it went 
on to command the sub-committees to decide upon the topics which 
could ‘‘ in the circumstances be usefully studied.’’ The test was 
naturally most acid in the “ Immediate Measures ’’ sub-committee 
of the Monetary and Financial Commission. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, arguing that the six problems on the agenda— 
Credit Policy, Price Levels, Limitation of Currency Fluctuations, 
Exchange Control, Problems of Indebtedness, and Resumption of 
Lending—were closely inter-connected, and that though unanimity 
on any one subject might be impossible at present, the discussions 
might well lead to modifications of national standpoints, proposed 
that all six items should remain on the agenda. His motion was 
carried by 25 votes to 15. The opposition, consisting of the gold 
bloc, the Little Entente, Turkey, Lithuania, Austria, Bulgaria and 
Germany, and led by M. Bonnet, agreed that the points were inter- 
connected, but contended that, now that the United States had 
gone back on what was previously a general agreement that tempor- 
ary currency stabilisation was essential as a working basis, it was 
idle to discuss any one of them. 

The other Financial committees and the Economic Commission— 
less affected—in the main agreed to continue, but subsequent 
discussions were, as the Soviet delegate, M. Maisky, stated in his 
final speech, ‘‘ deeply penetrated by one fundamental mood .... 
adjournment.” On July 14th the President of the Conference 
asked for “final reports’’—namely, ‘‘ documents indicating the 
stage reached ’’—by the 2oth, and July 27th became the generally 
accepted date for adjournment. 


IT. 


So much for the actual course of the Conference. A chronological 
survey of the work done in committee only serves to confuse, for 
the main points are lost in a bewildering record of time spent in 
making a fresh start after certain difficulties had been encountered. 
It is simpler to begin at the other end and to extract from the 
reports of Commissions, Committees, and some of the speeches 
made at the close of the session the results of six weeks’ work. 
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The solitary achievement of immediate practical interest is the 
Silver Agreement, owed to the perseverance of Senator Pittman of 
the United States delegation. This does not figure in the Conference 
records since it is actually a plurilateral agreement between three 
silver holding and five silver producing countries, but it is the direct 
result of a resolution by Monetary and Financial Sub-Commission II - 

‘ That an agreement be sought between the chief silver producing 
countries and those countries which are the largest holders or users of 
silver with a view to mitigating fluctuations in the price of silver.”’ 


By the agreement, which was signed on July 22nd, and is, if 
ratified, to run for four years from January Ist, 1934, Australia, 
Canada, the United States, Mexico and Peru, as representing the 
first category, agree not to sell any silver and between them to 
purchase for currency purposes or otherwise to withdraw from the 
market an agreed amount of silver from their mines in each calendar 
year. India, Spain and China, in the second category, undertake 
to limit their sales over the same period to stated figures. Since 
the aggregate purchase by the former countries—140 million fine 
ounces—exactly equals the amount to which the Indian sales are 
restricted, “‘ based on an average of 35 million fine ounces a year,” 
the scheme in fact simply provides an artificial but regulated market 
for the amount mentioned. Silver sold to governments for the 
payment of war debts is specifically excluded. 

Admittedly the success of the agreement is limited, for the crux 
of the problem—the restoration of Eastern demand by giving silver 
an international monetary value—remains untouched. In view, 
however, of the difficulty of establishing any standard at all, this 
must for the present be out of the question. The minor issue of 
regulating the market is for the time being dealt with, and it is the 
hope of the signatories that these regulated conditions will raise 
the price of silver, stabilise the market to the benefit of China and 
relieve the glut handicapping large holders, principally India. 

Other bilateral or plurilateral agreements of this type may in 
time stand to the credit of this first session of the Conference. The 
wheat discussions looked for several days like providing a second 
and perhaps more far-reaching success, but have now been postponed 
until August 2tst. 

To take the results of the Committees themselves, those vitally 
affected by the American refusal to stabilise were the Monetary 
Sub-Commission on Immediate Measures, which had to confine itself 
to indebtedness and at that to a recommendation that creditors and 
debtors should talk together, and the Economic Sub-Commissions 
on Subsidies and on Commercial Policy, both of which could do no 
more than embody in their reports ‘‘ the different ideas and different 
points of view which have manifested themselves during the 
debates.” For the rest, the Monetary Sub-Commission on Permanent 
Measures, besides its silver resolution, agreed that gold should be 
re-established as an international standard “‘ the time and parity 
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being for each country to determine,’ and adopted a series of 
resolutions on central bank policy and the gold standard and on 
the desirability of banking co-operation centred round Basle: 
the importance of these cannot of course be felt until the time 
comes for a general return to gold. The Economic Sub-Commission 
on the Co-ordination of Production and Marketing recommended 
increased co-operation with international bodies, existing or to be 
instituted, over dairy products, sugar, wine and tin; it invited 
suggestions and opinions on co-operation over coffee, cocoa and 
copper, postponed timber until the autumn as useful negotiations 
were in progress, and instructed the competent organ of the League 
of Nations to follow the efforts of the coal producers to organise 
production. The recommendations of the Sub-Committees on 
indirect protectionism and veterinary and _ phytopathological 
questions are equally inconclusive : governments should “ consider 
the advisability ’’ of this and that—from insertion of an ‘‘ equitable 
treatment clause ’’ in commercial treaties to ‘‘ simplified nomencla- 
ture for the indication of the country of origin.” The bulk of the 
questions at issue are, as in the case of the previous sub-commission, 
commended to existing international bodies, usually to the League 
Economic Committee or to the International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome. 

One or two points which may later prove significant arise outside 
the actual recommendations. In the Committee on Commercial 


Policy, for instance, the list of suggested.new exceptions to most- 
favoured-nation treatment includes “‘ collective conventions for the 


” 


reduction of economic barriers open to all countries ’’ ; this represents 
the thin end of the Ouchy wedge and underlies M. Colijn’s statement, 
in his final speech that “ there was a strong desire, expressed by 
various delegations, for a relaxation of the rigid application of the 
most-favoured-nation clause under present conditions.” A second 
point of interest was the willingness of national producers to come 
into restrictive schemes. Obviously all must feel that the ideal 
solution would be absorption of the present surplus by an expansion 
of consumption: to accept the impossibility of this in the present 
emergency shows a certain broadmindedness. The third item 


«© likely to be of lasting value is the reliability test, proposed by the 


British delegation, to be applied to all suggested schemes {or 
maintaining the balance between production and consumption in 
commodities of importance to international trade. Such agree- 
ments (i) must be comprehensive, covering substitute products where 
advisable ; (ii) must command the assent of producers in exporting 
countries and the co-operation of both consuming countries and 
non-exporting producing countries (the example of the Chadbourne 
sugar scheme, which, failing to restrict production owing to the 
increase by non-participating countries, reacted unfairly on signatory 
states, no doubt influenced the drafting of this clause) ; (iii) must 
be flexible ; (iv) must not encourage inefficiency ; (v) must be of 
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adequate duration ; (vi) “‘ the individual Governments concerned 
must have the power and the will to enforce it in their respective 
territories.” The adoption of this efficient document is mainly 
due to the energy of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister. 


Ill. 


It is clear that. the main trend of the recommendations and 
discussions is towards increased co-operation with every form of 
international organisation—not only with the Bank for International 
Settlements, the Rome Institute and the League Economic Com- 
mittee, but with smaller bodies such as the International Sugar 
Council, the International Wine Office and the International Tin 
Committee. 


Paradoxically enough, the reaction to failure within several of 
the chief countries concerned is clearly nationalistic. Instances 
from United States policy are only too numerous; in France 
M. Daladier, speaking at Apt on July gth, denied nationalistic 
tendencies in one breath but emphasized in the next the importance 
of hastening the Franco-Colonial Conference since ‘‘ the Government 
is convinced that it is essential to link the interests of the home 
country as closely as possible with those of our overseas territories.”’ 
A more striking illustration of the same point is provided by the 
Socialist Party Congress held from July 14th to 16th, where members 
rather surprisingly argued that internationalism had had its day. 
Admittedly it was members to the right of the party—MM. 
Montagnon, Déat and Marquet—who expressed the view, but it 
appears that they received unexpected support. 


The Germans brought up the subject at the Conference itself. 
“ We cannot deny to a sovereign state the right to take all the steps 
which it thinks necessary for the safeguarding of its vital interests. 
So long as the individual nations have not in themselves restored 
a certain economic equilibrium, the success of another World 
Economic Conference will remain doubtful.” The foreign and 
particularly the French press ascribe the same tendency to Great 
Britain, giving as illustration Mr. Runciman’s plain statement that 
the United Kingdom had learnt by experience not to participate 
in any scheme, national or international, for financing public works. 
His statement in the House of Commons on July 4th, when the 
Conference was at its shakiest, that it had been “‘ found by experience 
that it was almost impossible to get the whole of the 66 nations to 
agree On one general principle,’’ was also picked out by the foreign 
press as an example of British nationalism. These indications 
provide, no doubt, the ground for M. Colijn’s warning, at the final 
session, that nations “ baffled in their hopes for a saner commercial 
policy ’’ may well “‘ awake to a feeling of despair and go in for an 
exaggerated national economy.”’ 
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Actually there are signs that tits paradox is not so complete as 
(Y it would on first thought appear. The tendency towards closed 
systems is likely to be exaggerated, for the moment, as a reaction 
both to the London failure on the one hand, and to the whirlwind 
national campaign which the United States administration is 
conducting on the other. All this is reconcilable with the Con- 
ference’s encouragement to international action if read in the light 
of a passage in the President’s final summing up :— 

“The members of the various committees, I think, have had 
proved to them that in that co-operation there must be full play 
for each government to take advantage of its national economic 
and financial characteristics and opportunities, but that, in doing 
so, it will have to take that advantage without injuring other 
countries exercising the same rights. If that may appear to be 
an admission that there are irreconcilable differences between 
nation and nation, that is not so as a matter of fact, because the 
pursuit of purely self-regarding national policies must always reach 
a point where permanent national interests are sacrificed.”’ 


If the Conference committees have brought this point home 
their meetings have been well worth while. 


IV. 


Every enumeration of the reasons why the London Conference 
was not a failure includes references to the friendly personal contacts 
made and to a realisation of the interdependence of the problems 
at stake. These are so patently the outcome of any conference 
that they may well be written off as rather dearly bought at 
the expense of the time and money of 64 governments. The Confer- 
ence has however achieved one important result upon which little 
emphasis has so far been laid: the sinking of many national 
animosities of the post-war period in face of common economic 
interests. The groupings established in London—of which perhaps 
the most interesting is the minority already cited as voting against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resolution for continuance of the discussion of 
immediate measures'—cut across countless old and bitter political 
differences and may be in the lasting interests of European harmony. 


It is far better to acknowledge failure on the major issues at 
stake than to fall into the usual abortive conference pitfall of 
“‘ clothing divergences in formule giving an appearance of agreement 
where differences of conception exist on fundamental points ’’—the 
words are Signor Jung’s. If a repetition of the failure is to be 
avoided, its causes must be equally frankly reviewed. The emphasis 
laid at all final meetings on the need for preparatory work during 
the recess is perhaps an admission that lack of preparation was a 





(1) Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Germany, 
Lithania, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. 
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former deficiency. To this point is given by the fact that the 
principal preparatory document—the draft annotated agenda of the 
Committee of Experts—was dated January 2oth and, being thus 
already six months old at the opening of the Conference, would 
take no account of the all-important and revolutionary develop- 
ments occasioned by America’s abandonment of the Gold Standard 


m April 19th. 
E. M. 


(For a summary of the principal points made in speeches delivered 
at the final plenary session, see Chronology, pp. 19-20.) 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated July 22nd, 1933. 
Documents relative to the negotiation and conclusion of the Four-Power Pact. 
. Italian Draft Texts of March 18th and March 26th. 
. British Draft Text of April 1st. 
. French Draft Text and Memorandum of April roth. 
. Amendments proposed by the German Government, April 24th. 
5. Text of the Pact initialled in Rome, June 7th. 
. Texts of Notes exchanged between France, Belgium, Rumania and Poland, 
April 2nd—June 8th. 
Communiqué issued by the Permanent Council of the Little Entente, 
May 30th. 
8. Declaration by the Polish Foreign Minister, July 9th. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated July 29th, 1933. 

Texts of Conventions for the Definition of Aggression concluded between the 
US.S.R. and (1) Afghanistan, Esthonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania and 
Turkey, July 3rd, 1933; (2) The Little Entente and Turkey, July 4th, 1933. 





Io 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 
July 19th.—Proposed appointment of Afghan Minister. (See Japan.) 
July 29th.—Report re summons to leader of Upper Mohmand tribes- 
men. (See India.) 


Argentina. 

July 19th.—The Chamber passed the Trade Agreement with Great 
Britain by 61 votes to 4r. 

Publication of report on economic conditions. (See Great Britain.) 

July 25th—The Senate Committee approved the Trade Agreement 
with Great Britain. 

July 29th—The Senate, after a prolonged debate, approved the 
Trade Agreement with Great Britain by 15 votes to 4. 

Adherence to South American Peace Pact. (See Brazil.) 


Austria. 

July toth.—Dr. Ender, ex-Chancellor and Governor of the Vorarlberg, 
was nominated Minister without portfolio and was entrusted with the 
reform of the Constitution and administration. 

July 21st—Four members of the Austrian Broadcasting Company 
were dismissed for engaging in Nazi propaganda. 

German aeroplanes dropped leaflets over Salzburg and border towns 
abusing the Dollfuss Government. 

July 23rd.—The Government issued an order regulating the size 
and varieties of headlines and cross headings of news matter and articles 
on current affairs, with a view to checking abuses by the sensational 
press. 

July 25th.—A German aeroplane dropped copies of a broadcast speech 
by Herr Habicht, the Nazi leader, over the Vorarlberg. 

Suppression of anti-Austrian propaganda. (See Italy.) 

July 30th.—Several German aeroplanes, flying in formation, dropped 
Nazi propaganda leaflets over Salzburg, inciting Nazi sympathisers to 
declare a tax strike and withdraw their savings from the banks. 


Belgium. 

July 25th.—Speaking in the Senate on colonial affairs, the Duke of 
Brabant, the heir to the Throne, said that the native was the basis of 
the wealth of any colony and the improvement of his conditions of life, 
both moral and material, was the primary task in Africa. While recog- 
nising the part played by private capital as an effective means 0! 
developing the Congo, he urged that the success of European undertakings 
should not be regarded as the final aim of Belgian colonial activity. | 
order to develop agriculture the native must be able to acquire property 
and enjoy economic freedom. The Government should grant no more 
concessions in territory capable of agricultural development. Belgiat 
activity in the Congo should be exercised in the scientific domain, the 
purchase of products, and their conversion, transport and export. 


Bolivia. 
July 23rd.—League Commission re dispute with Paraguay. (S¢ 
League of Nations.) 
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Brazil. 

July 20th.—It was announced that the embargo on imports of arms 
and war material, imposed last year, had been withdrawn and that the 
previous regulations had been restored. 

July 29th—It was announced that the Government had agreed to 
become a signatory of the pact for South American peace proposed by 
the Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs in November, 1932. 

July 31st.—Sir John Simon, who arrived at Rio de Janeiro the previous 
day on a holiday, visited the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senhor Mello 
Franco, and was later received by the President, Dr. Getulio Vargas. 


Canada. 

July 21st.—The programme was adopted of a new socialist party, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. Its fourteen points represented 
a detailed and planned socialized economic order, including banking, 
communications, health, foreign trade, consumers and producers co- 
operative enterprises, a National Labour Code, a National Investment 
Board, increased income, corporation and inheritance taxes, the elimina- 
tion of interest-bearing debt and security of tenure for farmers with a 
guaranteed agricultural price level. 

July 31st.—Issue of loan in London. (See Great Britain.) 


Chile. 

July 26th.—It was stated that accession to the International Load 
Line Convention, 1930, would become operative on August 24th. 

July 31st.—Speaking at Valparaiso the retiring British Ambassador, 
Sir Henry Chilton (who has been transferred to Buenos Aires), said that 
the United Kingdom still provided a valuable market for Chilean exports 
of copper, wool, barley, skins and frozen meat. Referring to trade 
compensation agreements with certain foreign countries, he regretted 
that orders had been diverted from the United Kingdom and other 
countries, which had not agitated for such agreements. Such action 
could only be described as discrimination. With regard to nitrates, it 
was not always remembered that their production needed finance and 
that most financing took place in London. 


China. 

July 19th.—It was reported that Feng Yu-hsiang had cut the Peking- 
Suiyuan Railway to prevent Chinese Nationalist forces from advancing 
to suppress his anti-Japanese activities, which were embarrassing the 
Nanking Government and endangering the truce with Japan. 

July 20th.—It was learnt that a sum of 50,000 dollars had been allocated 
monthly from the revenues of the Peking-Mukden Railway, in violation 
of the agreement with the bondholders, as security for a railway con- 
struction loan by Chinese banks. It was proposed with this loan to 
extend the Lunghai Railway west to Chinese Turkestan and construct 
anew line through Chekiang and Kiangsi, connecting Hangchow, Chuchow, 
Yushan, Nanchang and Pinsiang. 

July 23rd.—It was reported that another rebel army led by the 
Khotam Amir had reached Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan and that a 
combined Khotani and Kirghiz attack was expected on the New City, 
the objective being the supplies of money and arms held by Ma Khan 
Tsang, the Tungan leader. 
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July 24th.—Japanese statement re loan negotiations by Mr. T. V. 
Soong. (See Japan.) 


Cuba. 

July 25th.—Congress passed a general amnesty on political offences. 
July 26th.—President Machado signed a decree restoring the consti- 

tutional guarantees suspended since December, 1930. 


Czechoslovakia. 

July 19th.—Mr. Henderson, President of the Disarmament Conference, 
arrived from Berlin and had a conversation with Dr. Benes, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Rapporteur of the Conference. 

July 20th.—Mr. Henderson left for Munich. 

The Prague Office of the German Socialist Party issued preliminary 
figures of German émigrés in European countries. It was stated that 
the total was about 40,000, of which not less than 30,000 were in France. 


Finland. 

July 23rd.—Adherence of Finland to the second Convention for the 
definition of aggression recently concluded by the U.S.S.R. with the 
Little Entente States and Turkey. 


France. 

July 19th.—An Act was passed establishing a legal minimum price 
for wheat of 115 francs per quintal, Government subsidies, organised 
advisory bodies, and increased control of the wheat industry. The Act 
also embraced Algeria. 

July 21st.—It was announced that the Marquis de Chambrun, French 
Ambassador in Angora, had been chosen, subject to the agrément of the 
King of Italy, to succeed M. de Jouvenel as French Ambassador in Rome. 

July 22nd.—Mr. Henderson, President of the Disarmament Conference, 
arrived in Paris from Munich and had an interview with M. Paul-Boncour. 

July 23rd.—As a result of the vote of censure which was passed by 
the recent Socialist Congress on those deputies who had voted for M. 
Daladier’s budget, and which the recalcitrant deputies refused to accept, 
a Nationalist movement developed within this group, led by MM. 
Renaudel, Marquet, Montagnon and Déat, and a manifesto was issued 
stating that Socialism could not satisfy the impatience of the youth of 
France unless it was completely revivified. The group favoured the 
principles of National-Socialism, qualified as ‘‘ democratic socialism within 
the frame of nationalism.” 

July 24th—The Central Committee of the Socialist Party issued a 
manifesto warning the dissident deputies that unless their flagrant 
insurrection was discontinued, it would involve them in the sanctions 
envisaged in the resolution of the Congress. The Committee was con- 
scious of its responsibilities and would face them with all energy. 

July 26th.—It was reported that French Naval Units had recently 
completed the annexation of a group of small, mostly deserted, islands, 
in the South China Sea, between the Philippines and the coast of Indo- 
China, of which the principal were Itu Aba, Loaita, Amboina Cay and 
the Thitu islands. 

July 28th—The meeting of the dissident group of French Socialists 
was attended by 30 Deputies and 2 Senators. The drafting of a manifesto 
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was entrusted to a committee including MM. Renaudel, Marquet, Mon- 
tagnon and Déat. 

July 29th.—The Council-General of Andorra took possession of the 
Government building in defiance of the Orders of the co-Princes, whose 
law tribunal, the Corts, recently deposed its members and the President 
for disobedience and disrespect. 

July 30th.—Both the deposed Council-General and the Co-Princes 
demanded the support of the people and warned them of the consequences 
of disobedience. 

The Council-General summoned a General Assembly of the people, 
which decided to disregard the decree issued by the delegates of 
the co-Princes on July 17th, appointing a provisional Council-General, 
and to call new elections on August roth. The Andorran President and 
certain members of the Council-General accused France of designs to 
take possession of Andorra. 

July 31st—A provisional agreement was signed prolonging, with 
some modifications, for six months the Commercial Treaty with Turkey 
of August 29th, 1929. 

August Ist.—M. Lamoureux, Minister for the Budget, announced 
that the cut of 10 per cent. in allowances to States employees would be 
postponed pending the inquiry of the Committee of Economics. 

The President of the Republic, who, with the Spanish Bishop of Seo 
de Urgel, exercises joint sovereignty over Andorra, decided to impose an 
embargo on all goods entering France from Andorra, with a view to 
bringing pressure to bear upon the deposed Council-General to terminate 
their defiance of the deposition order. 


Germany. 

July 19th.—The Nazi newspaper Dortmunder Anzeiger warned all 
members of the Party not to enter Jewish business premises on pain of 
“immediate and irrevocable expulsion.”’ 

July 20th.—Mr. Henderson, President of the Disarmament Conference, 
arrived in Munich from Prague and met Herr Hitler and Baron von 
Neurath, who later made a statement to the press to the effect that 
the German standpoint was such as to enable the Disarmament Confer- 
ence to continue. He considered that diplomatic preparations were 
necessary before the conversations between Herr Hitler and M. Daladier, 
suggested by Mr. Henderson, could take place. 

Signature of Concordat in Rome. (See Vatican City.) 

Estimate of number of German émigrés in European countries. (See 
Czechoslovakia.) 

Between 200-300 shopkeepers believed to be of Jewish extraction 
were detained in barracks at Nuremberg after having been paraded 
through the streets. 

Herr Darré, Minister for Agriculture, announced that Nazi land 
settlement plans ‘‘ would have nothing in common with the Marxist 
methods of proletarianizing the country population.” They did not 
want “ settlers "’ dependent on a State fundamentally anti-agrarian, but 
peasants. With regard to the large estates it was not intended to touch 
those which were economically healthy. On the other hand those 
which were not would be left to themselves to break up. 

July 21st.—The Bavarian Political Police issued an appeal to the public 
to support the authorities in tracing the funds of the Social Democratic 
Party and its auxiliary organisations. 
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It was reported that Mr. Zuckerman, an American citizen of Jewish 
extraction, had been assaulted by Nazis in Leipzig and had been taken to 
hospital. 

July 22nd.—Captain Goering, Premier, Minister of the Interior and 
Deputy-Statthalter of Prussia, following a special meeting of the Prussian 
Cabinet on the island of Sylt, summoned all the senior commanders of the 
Nazi Guards and Storm Troops, all chiefs of police and the highest judges 
in Prussia to Berlin. It was understood that Captain Goering’s object 
was to emphasize Herr Hitler’s decision that the revolutionary period 
was at an end, and to tighten up discipline among the extreme elements. 

In a statement to the press later, Captain Goering said that it had 
become urgently necessary to pass a law to safeguard the position of 
the National-Socialist State in Prussia. The measures contemplated 
were :—(1r) A Prussian Bill revoking the existing constitutional article 
requiring parliamentary approval for amnesties, and an order investing 
the right of reprieve (assumed by Captain Goering) in the Minister of 
Justice in respect of penal offences ‘‘ in connection with the fulfilment 
of the National-Socialist Revolution ”’ (t.e., between March 21st and 
July 15th, 1933). 

(2) The constitution of a Central Public Prosecutor’s Office, with 
the appointment of public prosecutors to all Prussian summary courts, 
charged, in collaboration with the secret police, with dealing with politica! 
offences such as attacks on Nazi guards and storm troops, Stahlhelmer 
and police. 

(3) An order by the Premier prescribing the utmost expedition in 
dealing with such offences in order to afford “‘ complete legal security ”’ to 
members of patriotic organizations, and declaring that henceforth “ all 
penal and illegal offences, no matter by whom committed, will be 
prosecuted.” 

(4) A Prussian Bill, introducing the death penalty, life imprisonment 
or 15 years’ penal servitude for anyone convicted of sabotage, treason 
(in the meaning of the revolutionary decrees), of introducing atrocity 
reports, or of murder or intended murder of the Nazi guards or storm 
troops, police or Stahlhelmer. 

Herr Hess, deputy-leader of the Brown Army, issued a warning 
against provocateurs within the Nazi ranks. 

At Cologne death sentences were passed on six men convicted of the 
murder of two Nazi storm troopers. 

Publication of the text of the Concordat. (See Vatican City.) 

July 23rd.—The elections to the representative body of the German 
Evangelical Church were held and were reported to have resulted in the 
success of the Nazi “ German Christians.” 

July 24th.—It was learnt that Captain Goering, as Reich Air Minister, 
had approached the British Air Attaché in Berlin on the subject of 
aeroplanes for police purposes. He was informed that the British 
Government held by the Paris Air Agreement of 1926, by which 50 
members of the German police were allowed to receive flying instruction 
without performing duties in the air or possessing aeroplanes. No 
modification of this agreement was possible. 

July 25th.—Following representations made by the U.S. Consul- 
General the Jewish Telegraph Agency (a German company with American 
capital recently closed down by the secret police) was allowed to resume 
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that part of its activities which were conducted by an American cor- 
respondent and consisted of the supply of Jewish news from the Conti- 
nent to the British and American press. The resumption of full activity 
including the supply of Jewish news to continental newspapers was 
subject to further discussion. 

All trains on local and main lines of the State Railway Company, 
and all motor cars on main thoroughfares were stopped at noon, and 
passengers were searched. Persons suspected of subversive activities 
were arrested and those found in possession of illegal material detained. 

At the Athletic Festival at Stuttgart 200 persons were taken into pre- 
ventive custody by political police on a charge of engaging in ‘‘Marxist”’ 


ropaganda. 
. Nazi propaganda against Austrian Government. (See Austria.) 

July 26th.—It was announced that a Bill had been approved by the 
Government, providing for the compulsory sterilization of those con- 
sidered, in the light of medical science, to be by heredity unfit. The 
proposal, which might be made voluntarily, by medical officers of health 
in hospitals and sanatoria, or by governors of penal establishments, 
would be examined by the “‘ Court of Eugenics.’’ The Bill would come 
into force on January Ist, 1934. 

A party of 400 young Italian Fascists were welcomed at Munich by 
Herr Hitler, the Italian Ambassador, and detachments of Nazi guards, 
storm troops and Hitler Youth. 

It was decided to extend the period of attendance at elementary 
schools from 8 to 9 years, the extra year to be spent on the land. 

July 27th.—Dr. Miiller, Herr Hitler’s nominee and plenipotentiary 
in Church affairs, became Reich Bishop or Primate of the unified German 
Evangelical Church, by virtue of the success of the German Christians 
in the recent Church elections, but in anticipation of the formation 
of the National, Provincial and district Synods, by which in accordance 
with the recent law, the Primate was to have been “ called.” 

An official statement appeared in the press exhorting members of 
the public to further the enlightenment of foreign opinion by means of 
private or business communications going abroad. 

A lightning search for anti-Nazi literature was made in the Berlin 
Technical High School by Nazi and Stahlhelm students in uniform, 
acting in the name of the Rector. Twelve students were detained, of 
which two were handed over to the police. 

Dr. Goebbels, Minister for Propaganda, announced that five German 
Universities would be founded in the next eight years at which the 
National-Socialists chosen to be leaders would attain their fullest perfection. 

Dr. Franck, Bavarian Minister of Justice, instructed all notaries- 
public to inform the State income-tax authorities of all real estate trans- 
actions made by persons of non-Aryan extraction. 

It was stated in Berlin that the trial of van der Lubbe, on a charge of 
setting the Reichstag on fire, would take place in September. 

July 28th.—As a reprisal for the cutting down of an oak planted on 
the Tempelhoferfeld on May 1st in honour of President von Hindenburg 
and Herr Hitler, the secret police ordered that all Communists imprisoned 
in Germany should forfeit their mid-day meal for three days. 

It was reported that a store of explosives, ammunition and some 
firearms had been discovered at Darmstadt. Fourteen alleged Com- 
munists were arrested. 
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Speaking at Munich as Bavarian Minister of Justice and Reich 
Commissioner for Justice, Dr. Franck said that a guarantee of the in- 
dependence of German judges from external influences was the fact that 
they were all members of the Nazi League of German judges. He also 
stated that Schutzhaft (protective custody) was not penal detention but 
was an administrative measure which lay beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Justice. 

The department stores in Munich were ordered by the Bavarian 
Ministry of Economic Affairs to close their refreshment rooms and such 
“handicraft ’’ departments as hairdressing, confectionery, sausage- 
making, boots and watches. 

Protest by Saar Commission ve seizure of inhabitants by Germans. 
(See League of Nations.) 

July 29th.—Dismissal of application re German Minority in Poland. 
(See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 

July 30th.—It was announced from Leipzig, that the President of 
the Fourth Criminal Court had instructed three Leipzig lawyers to take 
up the defence of those accused of firing the Reichstag. 

The request of Herr Scheidemann, the Socialist ex-Chancellor, to the 
secret State police for the release of his relatives was ignored. (They 
had been arrested as hostages for his return to Germany to meet a charge 
of anti-Nazi propaganda in an article in the New York Times). A correc- 
tion was published by that newspaper confirming Herr Scheidemann’s 
statement that the article to which objection was taken was a translation 
from another written by him for a Swiss newspaper and stating that one 
sentence had been mistranslated with the result that the sense had been 
reversed. 

German flying machines over Austria. (See Austria.) 

It was announced that as from August 2nd the import duties on foreign 
cotton yarns would be raised. On the average the rates would be more 
than doubled. 

Following a speech by Herr Rust, the Prussian Minister for Arts and 
Education, the authorities of the island of Norderney announced that 
they were fully of one mind with Herr Hitler and that Jews were not 
wanted on the island. 

It was learnt that a State office for racial affairs had been opened in 
Thuringia to give advice to those about to marry regarding their physical 
condition and racial antecedents. 

July 31st.—Six of the leading officials of the Reich Broadcasting 
Company were dismissed. 

The chief burgomasters of Cologne, Diisseldorf, Coblenz and Bochum, 
who were recently suspended, were dismissed. 

At Hamburg, roo persons stated to be secret communist officials were 
arrested. 

Herr Robert Wagner, Statthalter of Baden, issued a stern call to 
discipline addressed to storm troops, warning them against the committal 
of acts showing a serious measure of disrespect for the State authority 
and representing a gross breach of party discipline. The Baden Minister of 
the Interior was instructed to enforce the authority of the State in all 
circumstances and, if necessary, by force. 

August tst.—It was stated that Herr Nadolny, chief German delegate 
at the Disarmament Conference since December, 1931, would become 
German Ambassador in Moscow, in succession to Herr von Dircksen, 
who would be transferred to Tokyo. 
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Great Britain. 

July 19th.—Approval of Trade Agreement by Argentine Chamber. 
(See Argentina.) 

A Report on economic conditions in Argentina was issued by the 
Department of Overseas Trade. 

The Government announced particulars of a conversion offer in respect 
of the 5$ per cent. Gold Bonds due in 1937 under the terms of the War 
loan of $250,000,000 raised in the U.S.A. in January, 1917. After the 
payment of interest on August Ist, 1933, holders might exchange every 
$1,000 of 54 per cent. Gold Bonds for {£260 of Sterling bonds, which 
would be repayable on February Ist, 1937, and bear interest at the rate 
of 2} per cent. per annum. The same exemption in respect of income- 
tax on interest, deductible at source, would apply to the sterling bonds 
as to the Gold bonds. While the total principal would be increased, if 
all the bonds were converted, interest payments during the period before 
maturity would be diminished. 

Payment of the interest due on August Ist, 1933, would be made in 
paper dollars, by virtue of recent legislation in the U.S.A. permitting 
payment dollar for dollar in any coin or currency of the U.S.A. which 
at the time of payment was legal tender. 

July 21st.—A general exchange of views regarding trade with Uruguay 
took place at the Board of Trade between Dr. Burgin, the Parliamentary 
Secretary, and Dr. Cosio, Uruguayan Minister in London and Finance 
Minister-designate. It was agreed to resume detailed negotiations later. 

July 24th.—Mr. Henderson, President of the Disarmament Conference, 
arrived from Paris and visited the Foreign Office. 

Further conversations took place at the Foreign Office on the subject 
of the proposed Anglo-Soviet Commercial Agreement. 

Statement ve police aeroplanes for Germany. (See Germany.) 

July 25th.—Approval of Trade Agreement by Senate Committee. 
(See Argentina.) 

Statement ve Emergency Duties. (See Irish Free State.) 

July 26th.—Speaking in the House of Commons during the debate 
on the World Economic Conference, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that it was no part of British policy to link sterling to gold on the 
one hand or to the dollar on the other, but to pursue an independent 
policy in the interests of the country and the Empire. 

July 27th.—The delegations of the United Kingdom and of the 
Dominions met after the adjournment of the World Economic Conference 
and issued a joint declaration of monetary policy. (1) The Ottawa 
Agreements, though it had not yet been possible to give full effect to 
them, had already had beneficial results on many branches of inter- 
Imperial trade and their general principles were sound. (2) The British 
Commonwealth would “ persist by all means in their power, whether 
monetary or economic, within the limits of sound finance, in the policy 
of furthering the rise in wholesale prices until-there is evidence that 
equilibrium has been established, and that thereupon they should take 
whatever measures are possible to stabilize the position thus attained.”’ 
(3) It was considered that the question of an expansion of Governmental 
capital expenditure programmes should be left to individual decision. 
(4) “ The ultimate aim of monetary policy should be the restoration of a 
satisfactory international gold standard under which international co- 
operation would be secured and maintained with a view to avoiding, so 
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far as may be found practicable, undue fluctuations in the purchasi 
power of gold. The problem .. . is to reconcile the stability of exchange 
rates with a reasonable measure of stability, not merely in the price level 
of a particular country, but in world prices.” (5) The importance of 
stability of exchange rates would be consequently borne in mind in 
determining monetary policy and the achievement of this objective 
‘‘ will be aided by the pursuit of a common policy of raising price levels.” 
“The adherence of other countries to a policy on similar lines would 
make possible the attainment and maintenance of exchange stability 
over a still wider area.” (6) The decline in the rate of interest on long- 
term loans and the resumption of oversea lending by the London market 
were noted as beneficial. (7) Periodical consultation on monetary and 
economic policy was recommended. 

The Irish Free State delegate did not sign the declaration but referred 
it to his Government. 

July 29th.—-Approval of Trade Agreement by Senate. (See Argentina.) 

July 30th.—Increased duties on foreign cotton yarns. (See Germany.) 

July 31st.—It was announced that the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada would issue a new loan in London for £15,000,000, maturing 
in 1953-58, and bearing interest at 4 per cent. 

British Ambassador on Anglo-Chilean trade. (See Chile.) 

Sir John Simon at Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil.) 


WorRLD Economic CONFERENCE. 


July 20th.—Monetary and Financial Sub-Commission I (Immediate 
Measures) adopted its report—a statement that it had proved impossible 
to reach useful results on any subject other than indebtedness. 

Sub-Commission II (Permanent Measures) also adopted its report, 
recording the following resolutions passed by its two sub-committees : 

(a) A resolution relating to the return to monetary stability, the 
adoption of gold as an international monetary standard, its use for 
monetary requirements and the legal cover of Central Banks. (The 
Bulgarian delegation made a reservation.) 

(0) A resolution relating to the creation of Central Banks. 

(c) A resolution relating to the need for close and continuous co- 
operation between Central Banks and to the part which might be played 
by the Bank for International Settlements in this connection. 

(d) A resolution relating to the adaptation of the Central Banks of 
certain agricultural countries to the special economic conditions of those 
countries. (The Yugoslav delegation entered a reservation to this 
resolution.) 

(e) A resolution relating to silver, the adoption of which was accom- 
panied by explanations from the Mexican delegation and an interpretation 
by the French delegation. 

The problem of the Gold Exchange standard was commended to the 
Bank for International Settlements for examination. 

Economic Sub-Commission II (Co-ordination of Production and 
Marketing) adopted the reports or resolutions submitted by its sub- 
committees on tin, sugar, coffee and cocoa. 

July 21st—The Economic Commission held a plenary session to 
discuss Mr. Runciman’s report. This in the main embodied the reports 
and resolutions of its sub-commissions and committees, but its over- 
optimistic tone was subjected to lively criticism. Mr. Bruce (Australia), 
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the most outspoken critic, further deplored the Commission’s concen- 
tration on limitation of production ; Australia, he said, could not subscribe 
to any action of this character. 

The United States delegation circulated a document proposing 
agreement to erect no new trade barriers and progressively to reduce 
existing barriers by means of bilateral or plurilateral agreements, so far 
as possible, incorporating unconditional most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. The value of the first part of the proposal was somewhat mitigated 
in that reservations permitted international quota agreements, duties on 
“ foods found to be dumped,” and “ emergency governmental measures ”’ 
to cut across its operation. 

The wheat conversations continued, bearing on increased import 
figures for consuming countries. 

July 22nd.—A silver agreement was signed between India, China 
and Spain as “holders or users of silver,’’ and Australia, Canada, the 
United States, Mexico and Peru, as the principal producers, limiting the 
sales of all parties, and providing for a certain annual absorption by 
the latter countries over a period of four years. The consequent stabilisa- 
tion of the price of silver was expected to relieve the market of uncer- 
tainty, and to give the countries on the silver standard promise of a 
more stable value for their currency. Sales of silver by India for war 
debt purposes were excepted. 

July 24th—The Monetary and Financial Commission, in plenary 
session, adopted its report, comprising the reports of its two sub-com- 
missions. (See above.) 

July 25th.—The Bureau of the Conference adopted a report recom- 
mending that the Conference should ‘‘ empower its President, Vice- 
President and Bureau (1) to take whatever action they may consider 
likely to promote its success, whether by the convocation of any com- 
mittee set up by the Conference or of representatives of States especially 
concerned in any particular problem, or by the reference to experts for 
study of any special question; (2) to determine the date of the re- 
assembling of the Conference.” 

A motion by Mr. Cordell Hull that the Bureau should meet not later 
than November Ist to fix this date was rejected. 

July 27th.—The Conference held two plenary meetings, adopted the 
reports of its Bureau and two Commissions, and adjourned sine die. 
Almost all the speakers emphasized the value of the exploratory work 
done ; some main points from the final speeches are :-— 

Mr. Cox (U.S.A.), 

“We can easily foresee an entirely new order created by the Bank 
for International Settlements.” 

M. Colijn (The Netherlands), 

(i) ““ We have certainly no reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
results obtained . . . This is undoubtedly highly disappointing, and, 
what is more, it is dangerous as well, because the reaction on the hopes 
fostered may well lead to an aggravation of the present situation. 

(ii) There seems to be no reason whatever that the report of the 
Economic Commission, with its annexes, should not be taken in hand 
immediately in order to examine whether the suggestions and recom- 
mendations could be embodied in conventions, if not by all the States 
represented at this Conference, then at least by some of them.”’ 
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Signor Jung (Italy), 

“‘ Allow me to reassert the strong belief of my country in the gold 
standard ... Whatever the theoretical developments of monetary 
systems based on price-indexes may be, their practical adoption is beyond 
the possibilities of actual economic reality.” 

Mr. Chamberlain (United Kingdom), 

“In these circumstances let us not attempt to attribute blame to 
anyone. Let us rather recognize that circumstances beyond our control 
have been too strong for us and that we must await more propitious 
conditions before resuming our labours.” 

Dr. Schacht (Germany), 

“International co-operation cannot become a practical reality unless 
countries stop relying upon the help of others and start to do their utmost 
to master the economic crisis by their own endeavours. The unsound 
method of temporarily alleviating economic difficulties with the help of 
international credit must be replaced by a firm determination to restore 
a certain economic stability with the help of the country’s own forces.” 

M. Maisky (U.S.S.R.), 

‘“‘ The whole work of the Conference has been deeply penetrated by 
one fundamental mood, one aspiration: ‘adjournment ‘—to adjourn 
the serious discussions of problems, to adjourn the adoption of any 
serious and binding decisions on those problems.” 

Mr. Cordell Hull (U.S.A.), 

‘* There is no logic in the theory that such domestic policies are irrecon- 
cilable with international co-operation. The development of both pro- 
grammes can be proceeded with on a substantial scale from the outset 
and to an increasing extent as emergency treatment of panic conditions 
diminishes.”’ 

M. Bonnet (France), 

“‘ Concerted measures of execution cannot well be taken until the same 
policy has become practicable in several countries. Limited agreements 
between groups of nations which have reached the same stage of readapta- 
tion and social development are sometimes the best conditions for the 
success of a more far-reaching and ambitious agreement.” 

The President of the Conference, 

‘“‘ The members of the various committees, I think, have had proved 
to them that in that co-operation there must be full play for each Govern- 
ment to take advantage of its national economic and financial characteris- 
tics and opportunities, but that, in doing so, it will have to take that 
advantage without injuring other countries exercising the same rights. 
If that may appear to be an admission that there are irreconcilable 
differences between nation and nation, that is not so as a matter of fact, 
because the pursuit of purely self-regarding national policies must always 
reach a point when permanent national interests are sacrified.’’ 

Mr. Cordell Hull read President Roosevelt’s final message to the Con- 
ference stating that— 

‘“‘ We in the United States understand the problems of other nations 
better to-day than before the Conference met, and we trust that the 
other nations will in the same spirit of good will view our American 
policies, which are aimed to overcome an unprecedented economic 
situation at home.”’ 

The wheat conversations were adjourned until August 2rst. 
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Hungary. 

July 25th.—General G6mbés and M. de Kanya in Rome. (See Jtaly.) 

July 28th.—General Gémbés and M. de Kanya left Rome, after 
an audience with the Pope. (See Italy and Vatican City.) 

July 30th.—Herr Stockinger, the Austrian Minister of Commerce, 
arrived in Budapest to continue negotiations regarding the new com- 
mercial agreement. It was stated that the possibilities of the preferential 
import of Hungarian wheat into Austria, and of increased import of 
Austrian wood products into Hungary would be considered. Herr 
Stockinger informed the Press that without a renewal of the economic 
bonds which had united the two countries in the course of history neither 


could prosper. 


India. 

July 23rd.—Mr. Aney, acting-president of the Congress Party, said 
that the civil disobedience campaign should not be unconditionally 
withdrawn. Mass disobedience, however, should be temporarily dis- 
continued, secret methods abandoned, and all congress organisations 
cease to exist. Members of the Congress might carry on individually 
such activities of the Party as they were fitted for. 

Mr. Aney’s statement of policy was severely criticized by most 
Congress newspapers, and his title to disband Congress organizations 
was challenged. 

July 28th.—It was reported from the North-West frontier that, in 
anticipation of attacks by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on the loyal 
Halimzai, troops were being sent to Shabkadar (north of Peshawar) 
and up the Gandao valley. 

July 29th—The ultimatum to the Bajauris to surrender ‘“ The 
Pretender ’’ and other agitators, whose conduct threatened the frontier 
peace, expired. 

It was reported that the boy leader of the Upper Mohmands had been 
summoned to Kabul, but rumours that he had obeyed the summons 
were not officially confirmed. 

July 30th.—In a letter to the Government Mr. Gandhi announced his 
individual disobedience programme. He proposed to march from village 
to village with 32 companions and to invite the villagers to individual 
disobedience. 

R.A.F. machines dropped bombing notices in Bajaur and were fired 
on by tribesmen. 

July 31st—Mr. Gandhi was arrested, with Mrs. Gandhi and 30 
companions. The arrest took place under the Bombay Special 
(Emergency) Powers Act of 1932, by which a prisoner could not be 
detained for more than two months. On release a prisoner would be 
served with an order to abstain from lawless activities, breach of which 
would involve a sentence of two years’ imprisonment. 

R.A.F. aeroplanes bombed the hamlet of Kotkai on the Afghan— 
Bajauri border. Troops supporting the Halimzai advanced up the 
Gandao Valley. 


Iraq. 
July 26th.—It was reported that 1,300 Assyrians, who had recently 


ctossed into French Syria and had been turned back by the French 
authorities, met, on attempting to re-cross the Tigris, an Iraqi force 
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who refused to allow them to re-enter Iraq unless they surrendered their 
arms. They refused to do this for fear of their Kurdish neighbours, 
and encamped on the opposite bank of the river. 


Irish Free State. 

July 25th.—The Senate discussed legislation for making permanent 
the Emergency Duties against Great Britain. Mr. Lemass, Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, announced that the Government was prepared 
to raise the duties immediately, if the British Government would do 
likewise or indicate its intention to remove them soon afterwards. 


Italy. 

July 25th.—Following a request from the Italian authorities, Herr vn 
Kothen, a Nazi leader who had established an anti-Austrian propaganda 
centre at Tarvis, close to the Italo-Austrian frontier, removed himself 
elsewhere. 

General Gémbés, the Hungarian Prime Minister, and M. de Kanya, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, arrived in Rome for conversations with 
Signor Mussolini. 

July 28th.—General Gémbés and M. de Kanya left Rome for Budapest. 
It was understood that, while political questions, including the implica- 
tions of the Four-Power Pact, had been discussed, special attention had 
been paid to those of an economic nature. It was decided that the 
examination of the technical aspects should be continued in Rome by 
M. Fabinyi, the Hungarian Minister of Commerce. Italy was reported 
to have agreed to take a certain quantity of wheat from Hungary, and to 
consider the amplieation of the commercial agreements with Hungary. 
The possibilities of further trade development between Austria and 
Hungary and Austria and Italy were also éxpected to be reviewed. 































Japan. 

July 19th.—At the request of the Government of Afghanistan it was 
agreed to receive an Afghan Minister in Tokyo. 

July 20th.—Six members of the Imperial Farmers’ League were 
arrested in Tokyo on a change of reactionary activities. 

July 24th—The Japanese Foreign Office spokesman issued a warning 
regarding the loans for the purchase of munitions which Mr. T. V. Soong, 
Chinese Minister of Finance, was said to have been negotiating in Europe. 
Such transactions, it was stated, would promote internal strife in China 
and by instigating Chinese nationalists against Japan further disturb the 
peace in the Far East. 

The trial opened of ten naval officers charged with the murder of Mr. 
Inukai, the Prime Minister, in May, 1932. The defence pleaded patriotic 
motives and indignation at the sacrifice of Japanese interests at the 
London Naval Conference by the Government dominated by business 
groups. One of the accused spoke of the doctrine of “ Great Asianism 
and of Japan’s mission to head an Asiatic confederation to liberate 
Asia from white oppression. 

July 25th.—The trial of eleven military cadets implicated in the murder 
of Mr. Inukai began. It was urged in defence that the immediate caus 
of the outbreak was the failure of the Government to relieve starvins 
farmers while their sons were away fighting in Manchuria or at Shanghia! 
The conspirators had expected the establishment of a military governmen', 
and that national leaders would come forward from the Army. 
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July 28th.—General Takashi Hishikari was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Japanese forces in Manchuria, Governor of the leased Territory 
of Kwangtung and Ambassador to Manchukuo in succession to the late 


Marshal Muto. 
August 1st.—Returns of the Bureau of Statistics showed that the 


population had increased by 1,007,868 last year—the first time the 
million mark had been exceeded. 


League of Nations. 

July 20th—The Saar Governing Commission issued a proclamation 
tating that the plebiscite to be held in January, 1935 (to decide the 
juture of the Saar) must take place with complete freedom and without 
any compulsion. 

July 23rd.—The Commission set up by the Council to examine the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay was informed of the willingness 
of the Uruguayan Government to offer all facilities for its work in 
Montevideo, where it would be constituted in August. The Commission, 
it was learnt, had informed Bolivia and Paraguay that it would meet 
their assessors in Montevideo. 

July 24th—Turkish adherence to the Slavery Convention. (See 
Turkey.) 

The draft budget for 1934 showed a reduction of £111,594 compared 
with 1933, on a total expenditure of {1,225,571 (at par). 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. u 
July 20th—Mr. Henderson in Munich. (See Germany.) 
July 22md.—Mr. Henderson in Paris. (See Fr :nce.) 
July 24th.—Mr. Henderson at the Foreign Office. (See Great Britain.) 


The Netherlands. 

July 19th.—The Ministry of Justice ordered the dissolution of all 
German Nazi organisations in Holland. 

July 25th.—The policé made several arrests after clashes between 
Dutch Fascists and Communists. The Government introduced a bill 
prohibiting the wearing of uniforms or badges by members of political 
groups. “ 

July 27th—A decree was issued forbidding Government officials to 
be members of, or support the Fascist, National-Socialist, Communist 
or Anarchist groups. _Membership of the Social Democratic Party and 
: — trade uttions was prohibited to members of the Department of 

efence. 


Paraguay. ; 
July 23rd.—lLeagye Commission ve dispute with Bolivia. (See 
League of Nations.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

July 29th.—The Court dismissed by 8 votes to 4 the German request 
(submitted on July 3rd) for the indication of interim measures of protection 
in the case concerning the application of the agrarian reform in Poland 
to the German minority in Posnania and Pomerelia. 


Poland. 
July 27th.—The arbitration commission decided that miners’ wages 
should be reduced by an average of about 6 per cent. from August Ist 
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until July 1st, 1934, in order to allow owners to compete with British 
coal exports to Scandinavian countries. 

July 29th.—Rejection of German application re German minority in 
Posnania and Pomerelia. (See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


Portugal. 

July 24th—The Cabinet was reconstructed following the resignation 
of Dr. Albino Dos Reis and Dr. Gustavo Cordeiro Ramos. New ministers 
appointed were: Captain Gomez Pereira, Interior; Dr. Alexandre 
Alberto de Souza, Education ; Dr. Leovegildo Franco de Souza, Agri- 
culture. Senhor Sebastéo Garcia Ramires retained the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, from which the Department of Agriculture 
had been detached to form a new Ministry. 


Saudi Arabia. 

July 21st—The Official Gazette published a Royal Decree granting 
the Standard Oil Company of California a 60 years’ oil concession. The 
Company was to pay annual royalties and advance two loans. 


Spain. 

July 19th.—Mgr. Goma, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, 
published his first pastoral letter. While recommending extreme respect 
towards the authorities, the Primate protested against the separation of 
Church and State and considered it the duty of all Catholics to support 
the Accion Catolica with a view to securing by all lawful means the 
modification of unjust laws. 

Following frequent bombings and shootings, and attacks upon him 
in the Anarchist Press, Don Miguel Badia, leader of an organization 
affiliated and subject to the Esquerra, the Government Party in Catalonia, 
declared that his organization had taken police power into its own hands 
in dealing with anarchist workers. 

July 23rd.—Numerous arrests were made all over the country in 
anticipation of an outbreak by the combined Anarcho-Fascist movement. 
Syndicalist and Anarchist Trade Union Offices were closed down. In 
Barcelona extraordinary police precautions were taken and two Fascist 
organizations were raided. Labour syndicates decided to continue the 
strike in building trades in defiance of the Civil Governor’s ultimatum 
to return to work immediately or lose their jobs. 

July 24th.—Further arrests were made by the police. In Barcelona 
49 centres of extremist activity were raided and closed and 200 arrests 
were made. 

July 27th.—The President of the Republic signed a degree recognising 
the Soviet Union de facto et de jure. It was announced that an Ambassador 
would be appointed and negotiations for a commercial treaty would be 
initiated. 

The President promulgated the new electoral law providing for an 
adequate representation of minorities in the next municipal and general 
elections. 

July 29th.—Dispute between the co-Princes and the deposed Council- 
General in Andorra. (See France.) 

The Civil Guard discovered in the house of a Portuguese at Vigo 4 
ammunition, bombs, fuses, and dynamite, together with formule for the 
manufacture of explosives. 

August tst.—French embargo on Andorran goods. (See France.) 
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Sweden. 
July 20th—The Swedish Government prohibited the wearing of 
political party uniforms or badges as from August Ist. 


Turkey. 
July 24th.—The Government forwarded to the League of Nations the 
instrument of its adherence to the Slavery Convention of 1926. 


Uruguay. 

July 21st.—Exchange of views re commercial relations. (See Great 
Britain.) 

July 23rd.—Offer re League Commission on dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. (See League of Nations.) 


U.S.A. 

July 19th.—The Industrial Advisory Board formally endorsed the 
plans of the Administrator of the Industrial Recovery Act, General 
Johnson, to secure rapid agreements from industry and business for 
raising wages and limiting hours of work. 

Announcement re conversion of 5$ per cent. Gold Bonds. (See 
Great Britain.) 

July 20th.—After a long conference with General Johnson, President 
Roosevelt approved the plan for the economic mobilization of the whole 
nation, establishing a “ blanket ’’ code governing hours and wages, to 
remain’ in force for five months from August Ist. The obligations to be 
undertaken by employers were: (1) To limit hours of work, for factory 
workers or artisans, to 35 per week or 8 per day, subject to the right to 
work a maximum of 40 hours per week for a period not exceeding six 
weeks during the period of the agreement ; for clerical or sales employees 
to 40 hours per week, with a minimum business week of 52 hours unless 
a shorter period was in force before July Ist ; (2) Not to employ any 
person under 16 years of age; (3) to pay wages to factory workers and 
artisans not less than 40 cents an hour ; to all other workers a minimum 
weekly wage of $12-$15 ; (4) Not to reduce the rates of pay below these 
minima in spite of hours reduction. (This was subsequently modified— 
see below) ; (5) not to raise prices beyond the level obtaining on July 1st 
except in proportion to increased production costs ; (6) to support and 
co-operate in all measures to work out a permanent code. 

The Industrial Recovery Administration announced the formation 
of a National Recovery Association, of which all employers and con- 
sumers who supported the policy would be enrolled members. The 
object of the campaign to be launched was the creation of a public 
opinion “ as strong as any war psychology.”” Badges would be issued. 

A deadlock arose in the hearing of the codes of the shipbuilding and 
electrical industries owing to the demand of the labour representatives 
for a higher basic wage. 

July 22nd.—The Administration authorised the Chicago Board of 
Trade to prohibit until further notice any trading in grain at prices below 
those ruling on July 2oth. July wheat and corn were, therefore, limited 
to a minimum price of go cents and 46 cents respectively, and a further 
restriction of 5 cents was placed on price fluctuations. 

United States imports in June, 1933, at $122,000,000, consisting 
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mainly of raw materials, exceeded exports at $119,900,000 for ‘the first 
month since August, 1931. 

July 24th—The President inaugurated the new recovery campaign 
by a broadcast appeal to the nation. The vital necessity, he said, was to 
restore purchasing power, especially that of the farmers. “If all the 
people have work, fair wages and fair profits, they can buy the products 
of their neighbours and business is good. But if you take away the wages 
and profits of half of them, business is only half as good.”’ “If all 
employers in each competitive group agree to pay their workers the same 
reasonable wages and require the same reasonable hours, these high wages 
and shorter hours would hurt no employer.”” By democratic self-discip- 
line in industry increased wages and shortened hours would enable 
workers to be paid enough to let them buy and use the things which their 
labour produced. The “ blanket ” agreement put into immediate effect 
the broad principles of the various recovery Acts. The President appealed 
for the “co-operation which comes from opinion and conscience,” 
though the law could, if necessary, be invoked to ensure success. It was 
no time to cavil at or question the standard set by this universal agreement. 

At a conference convened by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, Mr. George Peek, the Administrator, obtained the agreement 
of the representatives of the grain trades to continue the emergency 
restrictions in grain trading until the codes of fair competition for the 
grain exchanges had been approved. Marketing institutions, he said, 
existed and would continue to exist only so long as they performed a 
useful service. He called upon them to put their houses in order ; if not, 
the Government would act. 

July 26th.—The President announced that $1,000,000,000 had been 
allotted of the $3,300,000,000 authorised by Congress for expenditure 
on public works. 

General Johnson rejected the proposed code submitted by the oil 
industry. 

The President signed the shipbuilding code after important changes 
had been made by General Johnson. A 32-hour week on all naval 
work and an average 36-hour week over a period of six months for all 
other work was substituted for the 40-hour week proposed by the employers. 
A minimum wage rate of 35 cents per hour in the South and 45 cents per 
hour in the North was provded for. 

July 30th.—The National Recovery Administration published an 
important interpretation of the clause in the “ blanket ’’ code governing 
the position of workers whose wages were in excess of the minimum 
prescribed by the code but whose hours of work would be reduced. 
Employers would be left free to make ‘“‘ equitable adjustments ”’ in the 
wage rates of such employees without being obliged to maintain in full 
the total sums paid out in wages for the longer working week. Prompt 
action would be taken to prevent any abuse of this freedom and to correct 
“clear cases of unfairness.” 

The motor car industry agreed upon a draft code restricting the working 
week to 35 hours, but allowing a 48-hour week during certain seasonal 
rush periods. A sliding scale of minimum wages varied from 43 cents to 
40 cents per hour according as the population of cities was over 500,000 
or less than 250,000. 

All the major industries in the country had, it was stated, submitted 
their proposals for draft codes. 
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Eleven of the largest banking institutions in New York pledged their 
co-operation in carrying out the recovery plans. 

July 31st.—The Standard Oil Company of California signed the 
“blanket ”’ code. 

The Treasury announced the terms of a new long-term issue of 
$500,000,000 in bonds maturing in 1941 and bearing interest at 3} per 
cent. Further, $350,000,000 in notes bearing interest at 1§ per cent. and 
maturing in 1935 would be issued. 

July 31st.—General Johnson reached a temporary agreement with 
nine of the largest retail groups. They would be enrolled in the National 
Recovery Association on the basis of the codes submitted by them. 
These involved longer hours per week than those included in the blanket 
code: for those dealing in groceries and foodstuffs 48 hours per week 
with a minimum wage of $12—$15 ; for those dealing in hardware, dry 
goods, clothing, furniture and shoes 40 hours per week with a minimum 
wage of $11—$14. 


U.S.S.R. 

July 23rd.—Adherence of Finland to Convention for the definition of 
aggression. (See Finland.) 

July 24th.—Conversations ve commercial agreement. (See Great 
Britain.) 

July 25th.—MM. Stalin and Voroshiloff, Soviet Commissar for War, 
completed their inspection of the new water route from Leningrad to 
Murmansk via the White Sea—Baltic Canal which was recently opened. 

July 26th.—It was announced that the Netherlands Spitzbergen 


Company had sold its coal mines in the island to the Soviet State Coal 
Trust. 
July 27th.—Recognition of the U.S.S.R. by Spain. (See Spain.) 
It was decided to organise a new campaign against wreckers and 
breakdowns in power stations. 


Vatican City. 


July 20th.—The Concordat with Germany was signed by Cardinal 
Pacelli, Secretary of State, and Herr von Papen. 
__ July 22nd.—The text of the Concordat with Germany was published. 
The Reich guaranteed the liberty of profession and of public exercise 
of the Catholic Religion and recognised the right of the Catholic Church 
to regulate freely its own affairs within the limits of the law. The 
Concordats with Bavaria, Baden and Prussia would remain in force 
within the framework of the new agreement. Future concordats with 
other States would be effected only in agreement with the Reich Govern- 
ment. Diplomatic relations would be established through a Papal 
Nuncio in Berlin and a German Ambassador to the Holy See. 
_ For the ecclesiastical ministry there would be required German 
citizenship, a prescribed standard of education, the approval of the 
Government to nominations (though not the right of veto) and the taking 
of an oath of fidelity to the Reich and State by Bishops. In the matter 
of religious teaching and the training of clergy, the Church would have 
the right to set up seminaries exclusively dependent upon it. The 
Faculties of Catholic Theology in the Universities of the State would be 
maintained in accordance with the existing Concordats. Instruction in 
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the Catholic religion in elementary, professional, secondary and high — 
schools would be “an ordinary subject of teaching’ and would be — 
imparted in accordance with the principles of the Catholic Church. 

Non-German Catholics in the Reich would be guaranteed equal treat- 
ment in the matter of the use of their mother tongue in worship and 
teaching, as that accorded to German citizens in the corresponding 
foreign countries. 

Catholic organizations with exclusively religious, cultural, or charitable 
aims would be protected. Those which had other, such as social and 
professional aims would “ without prejudice to their eventual insertion © 
in the union of the State ’’ enjoy the same protection “‘ in so far as = 
give guarantees of developing their activities outside any political part 

“In view of the present special circumstances in Germany — in 
consideration of the guarantee of the rights and liberty of the Church 
in the Reich and its States, the Holy See will adopt dispositions ex- 
cluding ecclesiastical and religious persons from belonging to political 
parties and activities in this field.” 

July 28th.—General Gémbés, Hungarian Prime Minister, and M. de © 
Kanya, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, were received in audience by the 


Pope. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
August Ist-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree... 


» 7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference ... 

roth *Permanent Central Opium Board ove wwe 

1oth-12th Conference of International Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations 


14th-28th 5th Biennial oe of Institute of Pacific 
Relations . 


16th-20th International Women’s Congress 
21st-28th 3rd International Conference of Agricultural 
Economists is ; ‘ 
22nd-25th International Maritime Committee ie 
27th-29th 2nd Regional Conference of the Rotary Inter- 
national 
6th-7th Permanent International Conference of Private 
Organisations for the Protection of Migrants 
21st-23rd General Assembly of the International Federa- 
tion of Associations of Commercial Travellers 
and Agents . ose oon 
*73rd Session of League Council . 
*r4th Session of League Assembly sas ho 
*Meeting of Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference ‘ Geneva 
*Meeting of General ‘Commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference ose Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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